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More remains to be done on the migration routes of prehis- 
toric man, and the role of North Africa in those early movements 
may be of greater importance than is now supposed. New dis- 
coveries are continually coming to light and the closely woven 
web of the most skilfully imaginative theories may be rent in 
twain by a few flints in a rude barrow. But in its essentials 
this book will stand as authoritative for some time. The author 
has done a real service in showing that prehistoric man was not 
such a brute, not such a savage as it has hitherto pleased the 
fancy to regard him; and that the higher races of to-day may 
really be nearer to him than they are to other races which have 
undergone a retrogression from that primitive culture. 

J. B. Edwards. 



The American Novel. By Carl Van Doren. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1921. Pp. ix, 295. 

"This book", as Mr. Van Doren modestly states in his Preface, 
"is meant to serve as a chapter in the history of the American 
imagination .... a record of the national imagination as ex- 
hibited in the progress of native fiction." Thus the author 
finds excuse for including in his narrative (the word is used ad- 
visedly) not only discussions of Hawthorne, Cooper, Howells, 
Mark Twain, and Henry James, but also of about four hundred 
and sixty-seven — I made no count: it is simply my impression! 
— lesser luminaries. Since the book, exclusive of bibliography 
and index, is but two hundred and seventy-one pages long, the 
author's statement that "Criticism has therefore had to wait a 
little on exposition" needs no comment. Merely to list the 
novels which have been 'best sellers' in America during the 
last hundred and fifty years and to summarize their plots — as Mr. 
Van Doren does more or less fully in his treatment of every novel 
of the least prominence — is a task of sufficient magnitude to re- 
quire a goodly majority of the two hundred and seventy-one. 

Mr. Van Doren deserves great credit, however, for accomp- 
lishing in respectable form a task which has long awaited 
someone with energy enough to complete it. He succeeds in 
bringing a fine semblance of order out of what has had the ap- 
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pearance of chaos. His book is divided into but ten chapters, 
each taking up a new phase in the "history of the American 
imagination", and showing how particular authors and novels 
are related to it. In his zeal to make the record complete, how- 
ever, the author has lost considerable perspective — and the reader 
does likewise — by dwelling too much on writers and books long 
forgotten. The broad path of development is lost sight of in 
exploring the by-ways. 

"The unpartisan and historical character of the book", says 
the Preface, "accounts also for the proportions assigned to ex- 
position and criticism. It had to be borne in mind that, though 
there are useful critical studies of particular American novel- 
ists, no extended study of the American novel, in its various 
phases, has heretofore been made." Consequently the criticism, 
for the most part, presents merely the conventional points of view. 
To the reader who knows little about Hawthorne or Howells or 
Cooper, the book affords brief, but on the whole correct estimates ; 
he who expects to find original criticism will be disappointed. 

Many readers will take exception to the opinion that The 
Scarlet Letter and Huckleberry Finn are the two greatest Ameri- 
can novels, as they will to Mr. Van Doren's estimate of Henry 
James, whom he regards somewhat unsympathetically. 

"He [James] is the creator of a world . . . full of works 
of art and learning and intelligence, a world infinitely re- 
fined, a world perfectly civilized. In real life the danger to 
such a world is that it may be overwhelmed by some burly 
rush of actuality from without. In literature the danger 
is in that such a world will gradually fade out as dreams 
fade, and as the old romances of feudalism have already 
faded. Elaborate systems of decorum pass away; it is only 
the simpler manners of men which live forever." 

To the James enthusiast, of course, this will be nothing less 
than heresy ; nor will the description of James's style as "smoothly 
ironical, dexterously en winding" be more pleasing. 

It is interesting to note how well the author succeeds in divorc- 
ing his subject from the history of the English novel. If the index 
is to be trusted — and it seems to be unusually exhaustive — 
Dickens and Thackeray are mentioned but four times each, and 
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George Eliot not at all. Scott's name occurs more frequently, 
though usually in a negative connection ; Mr. Van Doren attempts 
to show that any seeming influence of his is more apparent than 
real. Although he says nothing about it, the author's theory 
seems to be that the American novel is almost entirely a separate 
development, owing but very little to England or France or 
Russia. 

As a whole, the book is by no means the last word on the his- 
tory of the American novel. It is valuable as being a pioneer 
work, but it will soon be superseded. 

W. P. Jones. 

Cornell University 



The House of Lynch. By Leonard Merrick. New York : E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1920. Pp. x, 324. 

Mr. Merrick's preoccupation as a writer is not quite that of the 
illuminati of his generation: he is not markedly subjective, and 
does not believe, apparently, that the psychological novel is 
supreme. True, his atmospheres have verity; his characterizations 
are, if swiftly implied and suggested, by no means unconvincing; 
but it is upon plot, upon surprise and suspense and the dramatic 
crisis and reversal, that he depends for his very human effects. 
He is not a very skilful analyzer of motives, of — 

" The soul o' the purpose, ere 't is shaped as act," 

adroitly though he impels his feminine characters to realize 
themselves through whim and impulse. Indeed, Mr. Merrick's 
spirit is far more companionable than philosophic, more ardent 
than sagacious. 

Nevertheless, he is a citizen of his own time in the increasing 
interest he is showing in social problems, particularly those in- 
volving conflict between true and conventional morality. In the 
present novel, he is concerned with the moral danger involved 
in the life of such a social monstrosity as a multi-millionaire 
whose wealth has been gained through deceits, treacheries and 
brutalities 'within the law'. Jordan B. Lynch has achieved his 
capitalistic power by means of just such a programme, and has 



